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THE EDUCATION NEEDED FOR THE CITIZEN. 


A man may be a good subject vet a poor citizen. Obedience to law 
and contro! stamps the former, whether this be intelligent and se'f- 
prompted or ignorant and servile; but the citizen is a responsible 
member of society, at once sovereign and subject, influencing and in- 
fluenced. The subject may scan the limits of law and rest content in 
its observance; the citizen must examine the needs for which the law 
was framed, and determine whether the instrument is fitted for its 
purpose. The life of the subject may have its centre and bounds in 
self; the good citizen is bound to broaden his views until they include 
his neighbor's interests, and to deepen his convictions until self pales 
in the presence of human need. Destined, then, to sway as well as to 
obey, the training of the citizen may be considered under either of the 
heads, essential, needful, or desirable. 

Acting in accord with the spirit of the resolution under which this 
committee acts, this report deals with the middle ground as the duty 
of the common school; including the essential and the needful, but 
omitting all consideration of the broader fields so desirable for the 
completer manhood. 

1. The child enters school with vivid but inadequate conceptions of 
his surroundings. He has felt, looked, and listened till facts innumer- 
able crowd the foreground of his mind; but his mental perspective is 
faulty in the extreme. Relations and bearings of events have been 
traced only so far as his feet have stumbled. His world is narrow but 
intensely veal. Vact and fiction, in like garb, are equally honored 


guests, and impartially made his ground of opinion. He is a bigot, 
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full of prejudices, and opposed to anything which does uot chime with 
his preconceptions. 

Whether he shall reach man’s estate a erystalized boy, as crude in 
thought, as shallow in reason, as narrow in range and warped in 
judgment, depends upon his sehooling. If his life is to be weeded of 
its fictions and false estimates, his senses and judgment must receive 
most thoughtful and persistent training. 

Attention, the focusing of every available sense upon the object under 
consideration until the relation of its parts and properties has dawned 
upon the understanding, must be made the condition of all instruc- 
tion, else it is useless to discuss specific work. The entire curriculum 
of a University may be passed over to little profit, from lack of this 
prime requisite. There should be no dissipation of thought while 
the work is in hand. Let this aim guard the child’s habit of thought 
and action through all his culture. and one great step has been taken 
toward good citizenship. This habit alone Jifts the local life of the 
man vastly above that of his undisciplined fellow, but leaves him nar- 
row in the light of possibilities. 

Language.—Reading is the key to so much knowledge of thought 
and things beyond the radius of his daily round, the bond which joins 
past and present, and establishes a brotherhood of mind, that the good 
eitizen must read; and the first formal work of the child’s school life 
is fitly dedicated to this training in the use of language. Unfortu- 
nately the method of word calling and sentence building, so needful 
for the child, is continued as the regular diet of youth until early 
manhood finds hima glib syllable ejaculator, but innocent of the 
deeper import of the page so readily scanned. So barren of fruit is 
sucn reading that it is little wonder that a generation thus reared al- 
lows the standards in thought to rest embalined in dust while our 
homes teem with appetizing fiction of a lower order. 

The citizen must not only read, but read and reflect. The false method 
fails to keep pace withthe growing power of the youth to grasp and 
fathom thought, and leaves a void where there should be fullness. But 
even fullness of information may he but a mere plethora, lacking ap- 
plication and giving no strength until by frequent examination and 
exact expression, the assimilation is complete. 

Writing—Here the wise teacher will place the utility of the pen. 
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The thoughtful statesman sees in the art of writing, next to a com- 
mon language, one of the surest bonds of a united people, of order 
and justice. It is a constant check on fraud and misunderstanding in 
the transactions of daily life; it knits the extremes of a continent by 
the frequent expression of kindred sympathy. Let every child be 
so trained in the art that it shall cease to be a burdensome mode of 
expressing thought. 

Computation.—Not only must the intercourse of men be marked by 
intelligence, but accuracy must seal the bond of each transaction of 
mutual interest; and society has imperatively demanded that the art 
of computation, together with a due share of its science, shall hold a 
prominent place in the training of the youthful citizen. Here, too, 
it is the belief of your committee that error has lain in the method of 
the teacher rather than in lack of attention to this important subject. 
Its excellence as a means of mental discipline has often lead teachers 
to employ the time and energies of the pupil in the discussion of prin- 
ciples and demonstration of abstractions to the detriment of his accu- 
racy and readiness in operation. Many thinkers are unwilling to ex- 
change the discipline of accurate processes for possible gain in ab- 
stract reasoning. The citizen should be trained to reckon accurately 
and readily. 

Drawing.—The geod citizen must be an industrious man; but he 
must be more than a mere toiler, like the beast he controls. He must 
be trained to plan as well as delve; to methodically arrange and de- 
lineate the plan devised. Early in the life of the child comes the im- 
pulse to express thought in linear drawing. We all know how little 
the schools have done to foster and how much to stifle this God-given 
impulse. If we are ever to cease importing skilled artizans for lack 
of good training at home, we must see to it that the eye and hand are 
trained to work in harmony, and the imagination of the child stored 
with forms of beauty while character is molding. 

Book-keeping.—The prudent citizen must also keep accounts. At 
the foundation of much misealeulation, over-confidence, lack of fore- 
sight, extravagance and distrust, lies the wide-spread dislike of keep- 
ing accurate account of income and expenditure, or of profit and loss 
in each enterprise. To a considerable extent poor attainmerts in pen- 
manship, and the lack of ready accuracy in simple computation, are re- 
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sponsible for this neglect. The almost uniform exclusion of book- 
keeping from the school course, and the silenee of our school laws re- 
garding its requirement as a qualification to teach any grade of school 
in Wisconsin, have compelled our youth to enter business without 
this important training or, gain it under private and expensive tuition, 
The industries and morals of our nation demand that every citizen 
whether employer or employed, whether in the busy marts of trade 
or tracing the results of agricultural experiment, shall be a trained 
accountant. 

Laws of Health —Under the highly stimulated character of our eivil- 
ization, nothing is more characteristic than our disregard of the needs 
and laws of life. The pure hearted and degraded, the unselfish and sel- 
fish, the busy man and man of leisure, old age and youth, are all equally 
busied in undermining health and stifling nature’s warnings. Where 
ignorance is, we need not look for scruples of conscience nor expect 
reform. Until the future citizen is as thoroughly grounded in a 
knowledge of the laws of health, as in those of numbers, the results 
of insatiate ambition and selfish indulgence will continue to be labeled 
“mysterious dispensations of Providence,” and vice and want will feed 
upon our blind apathy. 

Geography and History.—W ith the ancients few things were more 
commended than that attitude of mind which esteemed all things for- 
eign as barbarian and unworthy of serious study. Patriotism was 
synonymous with prejudice, bigotry. To-day man not only owes and 
owns allegiance to the country that protects, but also to the world 
which ministers to him. His interests are world-wide: and his knowl- 
edge of the world, its history, its capacities, its peoples and products, 
must constitute no insignificant portion of our citizen's preparation 
to act his part wisely. 

Government.—But of how littie avail to have learned the lessons of 
the world’s experience, if they are to rest in a mind ignorant or re- 
gardless of the principles underlying his government. The boast that 
our government is ‘of the people, for the people, and by the people,” 
must remain an idle vaunt until the training of home and school 
shall have fitted the mind and heart of the child to faithfully maintain 
its provisions and execute its purposes. The patriotic laudation of 
things not understood must give place to earnest study of facts and 
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remedies in our social compacts, not alone by a few but on the part 
of the masses before our civilization can be any guaranty for fu- 
ture welfare. 

Political Economy.— We “live move and have our being” under the 
Jaws which govern the relation of labor to capital. No man ean avoid 
if he will, nor can he violate them without most certain penalties; yet 
what is done in our boasted systems of common schools to provide a 
common basis of intelligent appreciation of these laws, upon which 
employer and employe may stand in the furtherance of their mutual 
interests? Until our citizens wre thus educated, rings, strikes, over- 
production, panics, rash speculation, and bankruptcies will character- 
ize our nation’s life. 

Morals.—Thus would we train the intellect of every child in this 
broad commonwealth, that to him may be given the clear conception, 
the thorough knowledge, and a wise discrimination regarding what 
few can avoid in life and its relations. 

Dare we rest here in the work done for each child? Shall all this 
intelligent insight of principles and laws, all this knowledge of the 
right and possible, be entrusted to a mind untrained in a keen sense 
of duty and responsibility ? Ofthe paramount necessity of enfolding and 
permeating all this culture with life-giving principles and pure im- 
pulses until the intellectual fibers have rooted deep in imperishable 
convictions of right and obligation, none would question; yet did time 
permit, your committee would earnestly desire to impress this inner 
spirit of the work even more fully upon your attention, than that of 
the formal training of the schools here indicated. This essential need 
finds response and careful heed with every one who has traced joy to 
its source or determined the springs of noble acts. 

Read at Green Bay, July 19, 1877. 

G. S. ALBEE, 
Wa. F. PHELPs, 
Cominittee. 
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Drawing, as an organized branch of our school system, a regular 
part of our school work, should be adopted in our public schools, re- 
ceiving with other courses of study, an equal share of attention, from 


the lisping primary to the college post graduate. 
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RELATION OF PARENT AND TEACHER. 


To do any work successfully, the doer must realize its importance, 
Could we but truly feel that every individual has a work to do which 
‘ean be done by no other; that the plans of the universe are forwarded 
by our acting in harmony with them, or retarded by our opposition 
or inaction, nothing would appear small to us; nothing insignificant. 
We may be but atoms among countless others, and yet annihilate an 
atom, and the poise of the universe would be destroyed. 

‘“ All are parts of one stupendous whoie, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 
* * ¥ * ea % ¥ 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all.” 


But we need also, in order to keep hope and courage in the heart, 
strength in the will, and musele in the arm, to feel that the world or 
its work does not rest upon the shoulders of any one Atlas; that we 
are asmall part of a vast throng of laborers in the vineyard. A 
grain of sand is a small thing, and yet sands form the mountains. A 
single polyp makes but a small portion of a coral island. We are 
standing side by side with countless others, who are also about their 
Father's business. 

While many attach too little importance to their labor, engaging 
in it simply because the tide of circumstances rolls them into a given 
port, others are inclined to appropriate to themselves more burdens 
than they are able to carry. forgetting that a fagged soul is almost as 
inefficient as an indifferent or.an idle one. ‘“ Enlarge not thy destiny, 
endeavor not to do more than is given thee in charge,” is a wise say- 
ing, often quoted. “You must elect your work; you shall take what 
your brain can, and drop all the rest,” says Emerson. Everywhere are 
those who have uorne, are now bearing, more cheerfully and bravely 
than we perhaps, like burdens with ourselves; let us not lose heart. 

We gain courage and strength from companionship and sympathy. 
No where do we find a more deplorable lack of the recognition of a 
common work and a common aim, inutual trials, and mutual diffieul- 
ties, than between the parent and the teacher. Why this indifference 
of eacn toeach? Why this increasing antipathy, as it seems to me, 
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of those who from the nature of their work, have so elose a bond of 
union ? 

It arises partly from an unwise division of responsibility in regard 
to the child. ‘The parent is frequently inclined to shift responsibility 
and the teacher to assume that which is not properly his. The teach- 
er must possess intelligence, to instruct and guide, but the responsi- 
bility must ever remain with the parent. “A cultivated man, wise to 
know and bold to perform, is the end to which nature works.” To 
the parent and the teacher together, is entrusted the sacred task of 
training the threefold nature of the child into their ideal of man- 
hood or womanhood. 

‘The education of the child really began at its birth, though with 
many parents the wants of its physical nature are at first the only 
source of concern. Given nourishing food, healthful exercise, proper 
clothing and a due amount of sleep, and the child of ordinary consti- 
tution develops, physically. But, soon. with the brighter dawn of 
intellect, comes the necessity of greater intellectual, and moral train- 
ing. The father, pressed by business cares, the mother, over-burdened by 
household duties, feel themselves inadequate to give all this training. 
The teacher's aid is now sought to supplement the wor’: of the parent, 
and for several hours of each day, the child is transferred from the 
home to the school, A work is now given to the teacher, differing in 
no great particular from that already begun by the judicious parent, 
the training of this germ of triple nature—body, intellect, conscience. 
Vigilant must the teacher be, thoughtful ana earnest, if he hopes for 
success.’ Let him fail to keep in mind the bedily interests of the child 
and the consequences of such neglect, the weak lungs, defective eye- 
sights and curved spines, so often found in our school-rooms, too sadly 
attest. Let him forget or neglect the subtile processes of thought, and 
a weakened intellect results, or vicious habits of thought are formed 
which intellectually cripple, for life. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the child assailed by stronger temptations to 
untruthfulness and deceit, than during the early years of his school 
life. Woe to the teacher who aliows theze little foxes to creep in 
and do havoc unmolested. 

The carpenter in making his frame for a house, fits it to the foun- 
dation already laid by the mason. Strange that any teacher is wil]- 
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ing to undertake the building of character, without first learning the 
nature of the foundation laid by inherited traits, sorrounding cireum- 
stances and earlier training of the child. 

A man having a costly edifice to rear, frequently inspects the work 
of his carpenters and masons, retaining, as far as possible, a personal 
supervision. Strange, that in the infinitely more important work of 
rearing his child, he allows the architect to play or work at will, not 
knowing even by a single inspection, whether or not the work is what 
it should be. Would that parents and teachers might realize the 
strength gained by co-operation and mutual understanding. 

What teacher who has tried it has not gained new inspiration from 
a hearty “ God bless you” of a mother who sees by his words and 
actions that he really has an interest in her wayward, unruly boy? 
Poor and ignorant though she may be, in the reclaiming and up- 
lifting of the erring one, there is a bond of strength which will help 
each to sueceed. What parent has not felt a stronger desire to aid the 
plans of the teacher and provide for his wants, when he finds from 
personal intercourse, that the teacher is not altogether selfish ? 

Many of the parents of the children in our public schools are igno- 
rant and move in the lowest paths of life. To such the teacher often 
times seems @ usurper, an invader of home rights. The child for the 
first time outside the charmed circle of home, loses something of his 
early, unqualified faith and adoration. He is compelled to learn the 
hard lesson of knowing the imperfections and ignorance of those 
whom he once deemed oracles of wisdom. The parent feels the effect 
of these discoveries, no doubt, keenly, and improperly blames the 
teacher. The teacher too, he thinks, affects more power than is right- 
ly his. He requires of him excuses for the absence of his own child. 
He attempts to say what studies his child must pursue; he compels 
the child to do many things which he, his parent, deems unnecessary. 
It becomes the teacher's necessity to educate the parent as well as the 
child, not in the lore of books, but to have faith in the honor, wis- 
dom, and integrity of the teacher, faith in the economy and utility of 
culture. He must persuade the parent of the great advantages ac- 
cruing from prompt and regular attendance, the necessity of classifi- 
cation, the need of greater restrictions in the management of the 
many than the few, thus securing his aid rather than being obliged to 
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struggle against his opposition. No school is permanently benefited 
until the people as a whole are united in their appreciation of it, and 
support the policy governing it. A temporary good may be gained by 
the election of wise men for the School Board, but at the expiration of 
the term the people assert their opposition with redoubled fury and 
the last state is worse than the first. 

To gain this co-operation and to win this confidence, personal in™ 
tercourse between parents and teachers is indispensable. I would 
urge that superintendents show the necessity of it to the teachers in 
theic corps and encourage personal yisits to the homes of their pu- 
pils, where school matters may be fully and freely discussed. But 
the teacher will plead a lack of time as an excuse for neglecting 
these yisitations, and often justly, tuo. 

A great danger with our present graded school system is, that 
teachers are given such large schools, and are required to do so much 
work in and for the school-room, that they have neither time nor vital 
force left for any work outside of this. Might it not be well for 
school boards to diminish the number of pupils to lessen, in some way 
the drudgery of written examinations, ete., or even require fewer 
hours of teaching in order to give time for supplementary work? 

Greater effort should be made to secure the attendance of parents upon 
the exercises of the school. For this purpose oral examinations are 
helpful, the attendance of patrons being secured by special invitations. 
Occasionally too, to create a feeling of good will, the old time ‘ exhi- 
bition * is by no means an evil. I would not advocate the degrading 
of a hard-working school into a dramatic club, but well-selected, well- 
rendered recitations and carefully written essays, by those who are 
ready for such work, give no smail degree of culture to the pupil. 
A little work on the part of teacher and pupil outside the usual rou- 
tine will furnish a pleasant and protitabie entertainment. without in 
the least interfering with the usual class work. 

Some general work given to the children, which will render availa- 
ble the practical knowledge of the parents, helps to maintain their 
lively interest. There is a kind of information which the farmer or 
mechanic can give that is not found in books. A general conversa- 
tion held once a week upon some topic which has been previously as- 
signed and upon which the pupils have been urged to consult their 
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parents, answers this purpose. It also broadens their knowledge aad 
may be made a vaiuabie means of improving the language of the 
pupils and of enabling them to gain self control. Sumething of this 
sort has been successfully introduced into the publie schcols of Indian- 
apolis and others. 

Another means of bringing parents and teachers into pleasant, 
helpful contact is the reading circle, that modern rethod of culture 
which is doing much for the people in some of our cities. There is a 
false impression common among us, that there is a great distance ly- 
ing between the fine things in letters and the ordinary life about us. 
That all good things are difficult to understand, is far from being true. 
There is a phase of culture that is attractive and helpful te the unlet- 
tered, and with Lowell I believe that 

‘+ All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began 
Is native in the simple heart of all— 
The angel heart of man. 
And then among the untaught poor 
Great deeds and feelings find a home 
That casts in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome.” 

None are so rustic as to fail to feel the flush of kindness that throbs 
in the poetry of Robert Burns. The pathetic story of the lives of 
Charles Lamb and his sister Mary, their sufferings and self sacrifice, 
yet cheerful, useful living, cannot fail to bring tears to the eyes, 
to soothe and comfort the aching, weary lives of the  lowliest. 
Where is the woman who fails to appreciate Hood’s Bridge of Sighs, 
and the Song of the Shirt? Cowper On his Mother’s Picture, Gold- 
smith in the simple story of the Vicar of Wakefield, or the gentle 
strains of the Deserted Village, can be appreciated by those who know 
little of the rules of grammar or arithmetic. Is not this a common 
ground upon which teachers and parents can meet? A means by 
which the lives of all may be softened and uplifted? Such a circle 
might give the teachers of the public schools an opportunity to aid 
the parents in guiding the reading of the few and cliecking the read- 
ing of the many. 

One of the great evi!s of the day, that is weakening the minds of 
the young, is that of reading too much. Time was when to say a boy 
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or girl was very fond of reading, always reading, was considered acom- 
pliment, but the time is coming when the question will be “ What do 
you read, and not how much?” Says the great Frederic Robertson, 
“T never knew but one or two fast readers and readers of many books 
whose knowledge was worth anything. * * Girls read too much 
and think too little. . = Multifarious reading weakens the 
mind more than doing nothing, for it becomes a necessity at last like 
smoking, and is an excuse tor the mind to lie dormant, whilst thought 
is poured in and runs through, a clear stream, over unproductive 
gravel, on which not even mosses grow.” Are the boys and girls in 
our public schools, who skim through two or three books a week, dur- 
ing term time even, to go on thus having their minds weakened, or 
indulged by parents who are unconcious of their danger, or are they 
to be spared by the intervention of their teachers? 

I would call attention to two more points. Those of us who have 
had several years experience in teaching in Wisconsin, especially in 
these beautiful lake towns, know what a difficult task itis to gain the 
confidence of our patrons of foreign birth. Germans, Scandinavians 
and Celts, all bring with them the peculiar ideas of government and 
education of their father-land, and watch with jealous and suspicious 
eye any power which is to change these ideas in the minds of their 
children, which is to lessen this loyalty to a country which no longer 
gives them sustenance or protection; while it strives to imbue them 
with a love for America, their tender foster mother with her broad 
acres, free schools and equal rights for all. 

The same is true of religious opposition.. Culture can build only 
on the ruins of sectarianism. Everywhere our public schools are crip- 
pled and weakened by denominational institutions. To the teachers 
of our state above all other agencies is given the task of doing away 
with clans and isms, to lead the people to love the good in all coun, 
tries, to be grateful for benefits conferred by the state, to convince 
them that culture is broader than denominations and ereeds, that lit- 
erature and learning are cosmopolitan, that the multiplication table 
is the same in Mohammedan Turkey as in Christian Europe. Teach- 
ers, from the primary schools up to the university, must feel, with 
President Bascom, that “in no higher object, in no nobler work, ean 
our various populations and diverse religious bodies be united than in 
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this complete public education;” and join hands with him in proving 
to the people that “if each church, each party, shall struggle to cap- 
ture the state for itself, rather than to stand on common grounds, we 
shall substitute weakness for strength, discord for harmony, and con- 


vulsion for progress.” Kien C. Jongs. 
Read at Green Bay, July 19, 1877. 
sececsiaiali tld 


OBITUARY—O. R. SMITH. 


Prof. OsmorE RYAN SMITH was born in Covington, in the state of 
Georgia, December 6th, 1840. His father, a Mr. John Smith, was a 
lawyer. His mother was Julia Ryan Smith, daughter ot Jeremiah 
Ryan, of Putney, Vermont. The father died when Osmore was five 
years old, thus depriving him of parental guidance and instruction 
during the eritical period of boyhood. 

On the death of his father he was sent to Putney, Vermont, to the 
care of his grandfather Ryan, by whom he was brought up, and whom 
he in turn cared for in his old age. Mv. Smith’s education was ob- 
tained in the district school, at “Powers Institute,” in Bernardston, 
Massachusetts, and at “Kimball Union Academy,” Meriden, N. Hamp- 
shire. On the 21st of November, 1861, he was married to Miss Jen- 
nie L. Richardson, daughter of Mr. George B. Richardson, of Monta- 
gue, Massachusetts. 

His acquaintance with Miss Richardson began at “Powers Insti- 
tute,” where they both attended school. She still survives him, hav- 
ing the care of three interesting children, the oldest of which is a son 
about fifteen years old. 

At the breaking out of the war, Mr. Smith was teaching the Gram- 
mar school in Greenfield, Massachusetts. I am toid that he raised the 
52nd Massachusetts regiment, in the fall of 1862, and enlisted asa 
private soldier in the same, and served one year, when he was dis- 
charged on account of ill health. 

On his return from the army he wasemployed to teach a select-school 
at Putney, Vermont, till the spring of 1864, when he came to Wis- 
consin to seek his fortune, and stopped at the house uf Major A. J. 
Cheney, in Delavan. Through the assistance of Major Cheney who 
was then county superintendent of Walworth county, he was engaged 
to take charge of the graded school at Geneva, at $40 dollars a month, 
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and continued in charge of the same until the close of the summer 
term, in 1865. During the year 1864 Major Cheney resigned the 
office of county superintendent to enter the army, whereupon Colonel 
MeMynn, state superintendent, appointed Mr. Smith to fill the va- 
eaney. 

In the summer of 1855, Prof. Smith was elected city superintendent 
of the schools of Janesville, an office which he filled with ability till 
October, 1858, when he resigned and took a text-book agency for 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., and remained in their employment several 
months. He then occupied a position on the “Milwaukee Sentinel” 
till the meeting of the legislature in 1871, when he was elected chief 
clerk of the Wisconsin senate, an office which he filled for one year, 
residing m2anwhile in Janesville, where he was an active member of 
the “Young Man's Association” of which he had been President, and 
where he was also a m2m)er of the Board of Elucation. 

In January, 1873, Mr Sanith was elected to the Principalship of the 
graded schools of Sparta, Wisconsin, a position which he held at the 
time of his death, which occurred on the 26th of August, 1S77, in 
consequence of a severe wound occasioned by the accidental discharge 
of his gun while engaged in hunting. 

Immoliately or almos$ immediately upda_ his arrival in Wiseonsin , 
Mr. Smith took w prominent position as an educational man, exerting 
a powerful and energetic influence in the “State Association” of which 
he was a leading and active member, and of which he was president, 
in the year 1863. He took an active part in the discussion of nearly 
every question of importance that came before the association for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Smith hala keen and powerful intellect, and an indomitable 
will which was bound to bear down all opposition. He could clearly 
grasp, asubject andin his ability to present it forcibly and comprehen- 
sively to others he was surpassed by very few men. His magnetic 
power, his direct presentation of a subject, his strength of will to- 
gether with his keen insight into the minds of pupils, enabled him to 
rouse the dullest classes to energetic effort. When he exerted him- 
self to the full extent of all his native and acquired powers, his influ- 
ence on aclass is said to have been truly marvelous. He was, no 
doubt, one of the ablest teachers in the northwest. 
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[t is difficult for me satisfactorily to give an analysis of Mr, 
Smith’s mind and character. I have intimated that he had great 
mental power, a comprehensive intellect and a will, that impelled him 
to the exploration of new fields of knowledge and to great efforts, 
He had read much and to good purpose. He was a genial companion 
and a generous friend. There was hardly anything he would net do 
to aid those for whom he had formed strong attachments. 

But our friend Smith has passed away by a tragic death that has 
shocked the entire community: “ passed away like the pride of the 
wave, passed from our view to take on immortality.” He is set free 
from earthly labors, care and ambition. He has gone down to his 
grave in early manhood, summoned, unwarned by wasting sickness 
and the slow decay of bodily powers, into the presence of Him to 
whom are known the secrets of all hearts. Tenderly the people of 
Sparta bore him to his last resting place. As I moved among the 
throng at his funeral, [ saw many a genuine tear of sorrow dropped 
upon his grave. The last sad offices of affection were performed by 
the pastor of the Baptist church; by the Masons, to whose order he 
belonged; and the procession to the tomb was made up of members of 
the Masonie Order, of a large concourse of citizens, of some friends 
from abroad, and of teachers and children of the schools of which he 
had charge; and these all mingled their tears with the tears of the 
widowed wife and the o»phaned children. The people of Sparta did 
more than perform the last office of affection. With a generous im- 
pulse that dees them lasting honor and which should not pass into 
forgetfulness, they lifted the n.ortgage on the home of Mr. Smith and 
bestowed an unincambered homestead on a family thus suddenly 
plunged into grief and living far away from those bound to them by 
ties of consanguinity. 

Prof. Smith has for a long time moved so conspicuously before the 
general eye, and has been so fully identified with our educational af 
fairs, that he will be greatly missed in all our educational assemblies 
and his loss deplored. 

Thus the teachers of Wisconsin, one by one, are passing from 
earthly scenes to immortal realities, and 1t behooves us to be ready 
for the time when the curtain shall drop and hide us from mortal eyes. 
B. M. Reynotps. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VENTILATION. 


In the August number of the JourNat the following questions 
were answered affirmatively: “Can we utilize the force of the wind 
and the difference in temperature within and without the room, so as 
to secure a good supply of fresh air without exposing the pupils to 
Can the appli- 


' oe 


draughts of cold air?” “Can it be done cheaply?” 
ances for securing this end be readily adjusted to buildings already con- 
structed, and can they be readily controlled?” 

I shall now attempt to redeem my promise to state how these re- 
sults may be realized. 

Every one knows that if the air near the floor is sufficiently warm 
to make those within the room comfortable, then near the ceiling it is 
several degrees warmer. Ifthe windows are opened on different sides 
of the room, we shall soon find the air passing in at some of the open- 
ings and out at the others. The air which enters the room is colder 
and heavier than that with which it comes into immediate contact, 
and consequently it tends to sink to the floor. : 

Let any one, on a cold day, try the experiment of lowering a win- 
dow six inches on the windward side of a house, then, standing near 
to, and directly in front cf the window, pass slowly backward into the 
room, and he will not have gone very far before he will perceive a 
strong downward draught of cold air. Let him raise the lower sash 
a few inches and he will feel the effect of the draught at onee. If the 
windows on the opposite side of the room are opened at the same 
time, he will find that the air, thoroughly warmed in its passage 
across the room, is passing out. (rood cireulation and a plentiful 
supply of fresh air are secured, but the air is too cold. To remove this 
difficulty, deflectors should be placed upon the windows, both at the 
top and bottom, which will change the direction of the entering cur- 
rent, throwing it upward, thus bringing the air into the room with 
an upward instead of the downward movement which is observed when 
the deflectors are not in position. 

The upper deflectors may be made of cloth er sheet metal, and are 
fastened to the top part of the upper sash, are carried inward and up- 
ward and fastened at any desirable distance from the casing above. 

If cloth is used, the size of the opening and consequently the sup- 
ply of air, may be governed by raising or lowering the window at 
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pleasure. Ifthe metal deflector is used, the same result is secured by 
means of a valve controlled by a cord. The lower deflectors are made 
of wood and so arranged as to be adjusted at any desired angle, and 
easily removed. 

With these deflectors in position, the windows may be lowered from 
six to eight inches at the top, and raised from one to four inches at 
the bottom, and though the day may be cold and the wind blowing 
strongly, forcing a strong current of air into the room, the change in 
its direction will continue sufficiently long, to insure its becoming 
thoroughly warmed before coming in contact with those in the room. 
The windows being opened on different sides of the room, opportunity 
will be afforded, both at the top and bottom of the windows, for the 
egress as well as ingress of the air. 

The principal supply of pure air should be received threugh the 
openings at the top of the windows, as it thus enters the room higher 
up and is brought in contact with the highly heated air in the room 
for a greater distance than if allowed to enter nearer the floor. On 
the side of the room from which the impure air escapes, the lower de- 
flector may be removed, allowing for egress. 

This apparatus can be applied to windows at a cost of from $10 to 
$15 per room; and when we consider that this small outlay will make 
it possible to secure pure air for the children shut up in ill ventilated 
school-rooms, and that not for a single term only, but for years, it 
would seem that the expense ought not to stand in the way. _ 

This is not a theoretical plan, but one that has been thoroughly 
tested under the most exacting conditions in the school-rooms of this 
city during the past year, and kas fulfilled all the requirements of 
cheap and effective ventilation. 

If any one would like further evidence of its practical workings, 
inquiries addressed to the City Superintendent of Schools or any 
other member of the school board, would doubtless elicit the informa- 
tion required. 

Space will not allow me to give details as to the manner of adjust- 
ing the apparatus, but I shall be glad to give to any desiring it, such 
further information as I may be able to, upon the subject. 

The discussion of the questions as to the amount of pure air 
-needed per hour for each individual in a room; the size and location 
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of openings necessary to furnish the required supply, and of 
those necessary to allow the egress of an amount of air equal to 
that received; the relative effects due to the diffusion of gases, to the 
difference of temperature within and without the room, and to the 
action of the wind in producing a circulation of the air, must be de- 
ferred till another time. 

Tosum up. The advantages of this apparatus are: 1. It is effect- 
ive. 2. It is easily applied to buildings already erected. 3. It is 
easily controlled and is not liable to get out of order. 4. It is cheap. 
5. It utilizes the highly heated air in the upper part of the room to 
warm the cold air coming into the room. 

Sheboygan, Wis. L. D. Harvey. 


DO THY BEST. 





O troubled soul no longer fear, 

Do but remember God is near 
And hears thy weary cry! 

Take all thy burdens to His feet 

And His kind mercy there entreat; 
He will not pass thee by. 


Doth weary care thy heart oppress? 
Remember but his tenderness 
And that will give thee strength. 
Doth hateful toil thy moments claim 
And is thy work another’s gain? 
Reward will come at length. 


Let not vain passion rule thy heart; 
What good thou canst to all impart, 
So is thy mission blest! 
Wait not for some great work to do, 
But e’en in trifles be thou true; 
In all things do thy best. 


’Tis not great deeds alone that bless, 
sut true and noble faithfulness 
Will win a crown for thee! 
Then, though to fame thou be unknown, 
Let truth and virtue be thine own 
And truly blest thou’lt be. 
FANNIE E. OSTRANDER. 
1—Vol. VII No. 10. 
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SELECTED. 


THE WEAKNESS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


The annual examination of candidates for admission to the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, which began yesterday | August 31,| dif- 
fers from similar examinations at most of our schools and colleges in 
that it is actually meant to and does thoroughly test the candidate's 
proficiency. And unless this year’s examination differs materially 
from those of previous years, its results will startle those who stop to 
think what it implies. Though a rigid examination, it is still a sim- 
ple one, and any grammar school-boy would feel himself entirely qual- 
ified to undergo it. All that is required of the candidates is that they 
shall be ‘‘well versed in arithmetic, reading and writing, including or- 
thography, and have a knowledge of the elements of English gram- 
mar, of descriptive geography, especially of their own ‘country, and 
of the history of the United States.” It will be observed that these 
requirements are simpler—upon paper—than those of admission to 
the High School, and much less than is demanded of a matriculant 
in the poorest of our colleges. Every school boy is supposed to have 
this knowledge at 14, and at 19, which is the average age of the nom- 
inees to West Point, he is far beyond troubling himself about such 
rudimentary studies as these. But mark the result. Last June out 
of 116 nominees, including the presidential nominees at large, 58, or 
just one-half, were rejected by the examiners. At the naval academy 
at Annapolis, the proportion rejected was even greater—58 per cent. 
There have been accusations of favoritism at Annapolis, but favorit- 
ism could not at most account for but very few rejections; and, un- 
der the system of written examinations at West Point, nothing of 
the kind is possible. The naked fact is that of a hundred and more 
picked young men, from 14 to 21 years of age, chosen from all parts 
of the country, and not a few of them by competive examinations 
in the public schools, only one-half are found to have that thorough 
grounding in the elements of an English education which all our 
schools profess to give. 

There is a text for many sermons in this—a text upon which teach- 
ers and school directors may profitably ponder just at this time, when 
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the new school term is opening and the scholars are coming back to 
their work. What is required for admission to West Point is what 
every American citizen ought to have and precisely what our com- 
mon schools are designed to teach. As a matter of fact it is precisely 
what some of them do not teach. No doubt many of these rejected 
candidates could answer questions that’ would sound much harder 
than those put to them at West Point. Many of them could tell of 
various abstruse sciences, if the examiners had only asked them, but 
when it came to “* the three R’s,” and a little knowledge of their own 
country, they found that their schooling had profited them little. 
And many who do not go to West Point, but have to stand the test 
of experience in the world, make the same painful discovery. They 
have spent years in the school-room and obtained a smattering of in- 
formation on all sorts of subjects, but the only use they find for it is 
to forget it and begin their education over again. If we are ever go- 
ing to make our public schools of real value we have got to bring 
them back to their proper work. With all our fine school-houses 
and costly apparatus and elaborate text books, the true idea of a com- 
mon school has been almost forgotten, and we believe it quite safe to 
say that what used to be called a sound English education was better 
supplied in the simple roadside school house of a generation back 
than to day in the most stupendous brown stone one.—Phil. Times. 





COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

Collegiate education for women is practically reduced to the ques- 
tion of the feasibility of what is called co-education. It is evidently 
impossible to duplicate all our higher institutions of learning so as 
to give young women an equal opportunity with young men; if they 
are to receive collegiate training, it must be through institutions al- 
ready established. Several leading colleges have opened their doors 
to young women, rather with a view of testing the experiment, than 
from a settled conviction that the measure was either generally de- 
manded or would prove successful. Sufficient time has not elapsed to 
authorize a definite conclusion. Public sentiment, by which young 
Women are more strongly affected than young men, is by no means 
unanimous on this point, and the fact that it is an innovation arrays 
the-conservative element of society against co-education. 
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Since 1878 the University of Wisconsin has admitted young women 
upon equal terms with young men, and [ purpose to give the results 
of our experience, as an aid in determining the problem. Public sen- 
timent has propounded four questions in reference to the subject of 
higher education for women, or co-edueation. 

1. Do the young women of the country demand higher education 
n sufficient numbers to warrant colleges in making the necessary 
changes to admit them? 

2. What will be the moral and social effect upon both sexes of co- 
education. 

3. What will be the physical effect upon young women of attempt- 
ing the regular and severe application that a college course requires? 

4. Have young women the mental power to successfully prosecute 
the ordinary college course? 

1. The best answer to the first query will be the comparative num- 
bers of young women in the graduating classes. In 1874 our gradu- 
ating class numbered 41, of whom 15 were young women; in 1775, 
31, of whom 8 were young women; in 1876, 42, of whom 18 were 
young women, and in 1877, 32, of whom 8 were young women. That 
is, out of 146 graduates, 49, or one-third, were young women. It 
must be borne in mind that the courses followed were strictly literary 
—no provision being made for music, painting, and this class of or- 
namental studies. We think these figures answer the question in the 
affirmative; there is a sufficient popular demand to render it impera- 
tive upon our colleges to provide instruction for young women. 

2. As to the second query, in regard to the social and moral effect 
of co-education, it may be too early to pronounce a definite opinion; 
but so far as our experience has gone, it would seem to show that no 
danger is to be apprehended. At first, the attendance of young wo- 
men in the eclass-room was a novelty, and like all novelties served to 
distract attention; but as it ceased to be a novelty it ceased to distract 
attention; and no deleterious effect is now visible upon the bearing or 
studiousness of the class. Certain changes in methods of instruction 
are necessary in case of mixed classes. The feminine mind is quicker 
in perception, the masculine stronger in reflection. This will appear 
from the table appended. A judicious teacher must take cognizance 
of this fact, and adapt his instruction to the peculiarities of each. 
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Cases of discipline have been no more frequent and of no different 
character since the admission of women to our classes, although we 
have every provocative in the old time dormitories for both sexes. It 
has been argued that mixed recitations would have a beneficial effect 
upon both young men and women—refining on the ene hand and 
strengthening on the other. We do not see any such influence 
Classes meet as students, and nothing else. 

3. As to the third inquiry, in regard to the physical results of a 
steady application to a long course of study, the facts at hand warrant 
a less confident conclusion. Young women have injured their health 
by study, and so have young men. A young woman of delicate 
health ought not to attempt a college course, but there is nothing in 
our experience to discourage a young woman of usually good health 
from the attempt. Women are at a great disadvantage in this re- 
spect. They are expected to take care of their own room, to keep 
their own wardrobe in repair, if not to make a large part of it; also 
the customs of society demand that they shall dress more elaborately 
and change their dress more frequently than their brothers. Ali this 
takes time and attention from study, It is safe to say that a young 
woman thus loses, on the average, two hours a day, or the time re- 
quired to prepare one recitation, The first reform that is needed in 
higher female education is in this direction. There is one other dis- 
advantage: boys, in vacation, by some active employment, or yet 
more active recreation, recover from the effects of their confinement 
during term-time. Young women are condemned to make the vaca- 
tion but a prolongation of the physical inaction of term-time, or even 
to increase the nervous depression or irritation occasioned by study, 
by a round of fashionable dissipations that speedily exhaust the al- 
ready over-taxed energies. Study requires quiet and concentration, 
to which nothing can be more opposed than the excitement and fri- 
volity of society. We do not believe that, as a general rule, the stud- 
ies of a college course are too severe for women; but it must be evi- 
dent that they cannot answer the demands of a college course, in ad- 
dition to the burdensome demands of society. It is said by some that 
women cannot study continuously with safety; but as a compensa- 
tion they study more rapidly and learn more readily. owing to the su- 
periority of their perceptive faculties; this is one of nature’s compen- 
sations. 
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4, In reply to the fourth inquiry, we give the following table, com- 
piled from the cards of one of our graduating classes. The columns 
of classified studies contain the figures for the last three years; the 
last column gives the average for the whole course. The course se- 
lected for comparison is the Scientific, which most of the women pur- 
sued. Rhetoric and history were so combined with other studies on 
the cards as to present the appearance of only three studies: 
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These figures give some interesting results. 1. The average of the 
young women is slightly above the class average, while that of the 
young men is slightly below. 2. Both reach their highest average in 
mathematics. 8. The young women are comparatively lowest in sci- 
ences and metaphysics, while the young men are comparatively high- 
est in the same—metaphysics being the only class of studies in which 
the men rank above the class average. 
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The general average of the Classical section of the graduating class 
was 88.690—being below the average of the Scientific. 

We think that this table sufficiently answers the fourth interroga- 
tory. —Dr. 8. H. Carpenter in Educational Weekly. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

The general tendency of our hasty American training is deplorably 
to ignore the importance of the study of the English language in our 
public schools. Weeks and months are exhausted in the pursuit of 
the dead languages, where hours are spent in the analysis and diction- 
ary-study of our mother tongue. It is a revelation to the average 
common school teacher quite as appalling as the discovery of a new 
satellite, to read to them the masterly passages of Chaucer, Spenser, 
or of Addison. Their attention has been diverted into other channels 
of less depth and greater impurities. 'They have thought the “dry 
logic” of the language of very little value, and in case of an ambition 
to grasp something more profound than the ordinary literature of the 
masses, which is the bane of all mental weakness, they have been di- 
rected to the classic authors of antiquity. Although the Greek para- 
digm and the Latin subjunctive have a moulding influence upon the 
mind, yet the intrinsic value of a thorough study of old English is of 
equal importance. The Homeric strokes of poetic art are grand ex- 
amples of imaginative literature, but the poetic muse soars no lower 
in the sublime passages of Spencer and Milton. A little study of 
these great authors will convince the student that there is “ food for 
the mind” within the range of pure English. The teacher, standing: 
as the archetype of concentrated wisdom, should inculeate this truth, 
upon the minds of his pupils as soon as they begin to grope beyond 
the primary branches. He commands the lever by which the masses. 
are to be raised from comparative illiteracy. Let him wield the scep- 
tre aright, and the average pupil will not make the blunder of locat- 
ing Chaucer among the Germanic emperors of the twelfth century, 
nor Wyckliffe among the semi-barbarians that fought against Rome. 

A knowledge of the growth of English is as essential to make the 
ripe scholar, as aknowledge of the formation of the State. Since the 
school is the laboratory of the mind, it should be supplied with all 
the material necessary to equip the man for future usefulness, and we 
hope the day is not far distant when a knowledge of English authors. 
will be an indispensable requisite for teaching.—N. E. Jour. Ed. 
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Not long ago, on an English steamer, four days out from Liver. 
pool, asmall boy was found hid away behind the cargo. He had 
neither father nor mother, brother nor sister, friend nor protector 
among either passengers or crew. Who was he? Where did he come 
from? Where going? Only nine years old; the poor little stranger, 
with ragged clothes but a beautiful face, full of innocence and truth! 
Of course he was carried before the first mate. 

“How came you to steal a passage on board this ship?” asked the 
mate, sharply. 

“My stepfather put me in,” answered the boy; “he said he could 
not afford to keep me or pay my passage to Halifax, where my aunt 
lives. I want to go to my aunt.” 

The mate did not believe the story. He had often been deceived by 
stowaways. Almost every ship finds, one or two days out at sea, men 
or boys concealed among the cargo, who try to get a passage across 
the water without paying for it. And this is often troublesome and 
expensive. The mate suspected some of the sailors had a hand in the 
boy’s escape, and treated him pretty roughly. Day after day he was 
questioned about his coming, and it was always the same story—noth- 
ing less, nothing more. At last the mate got out of patience, as mates 
will, and seizing him by the collar, told him unless he confessed the 
truth, in ten minutes, he would hang him on the yard-arm—a fright- 
ful threat indeed. 

Poor child, with not a friend to stand by him! Around him were 
passengcrs and sailors of the mid-day watch, and before him the stern 
first officer, with his watch in hand, counting the tick, tick, tick of 
the minutes as they swiftly went. There he stood, pale and sorrow- 
ful, his head erect, and tears in his eyes; but afraid?—no, not a bit! 

Eight minutes were already gone. 

“Only two minutes more to live,” cried the mate. “Speak the truth 
and save your life, boy.” 

“May I pray? asked the child, looking up into the hard man’s face. 

The officer nodded his head, but said nothing. The brave boy knelt 
down on deck, and, with hands clasped and eyes raised to heaven, re- 
peated the Lord’s prayer, and then prayed the dear Lord Jesus to take 
him home to heaven. He ceuld die; but lie—never! All eyes were 
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turned towards him, and sobs broke from stern hearts. 

The mate could hold out no longer. He sprang to the boy, told 
him that the believed his story—every word of it. A nobler sight 
never took place on a ship's deck than this—a poor, unfriended 
child, willing to face death}for truth’s sake. 

He could die; but lie—never! God bless him! And the rest of the 
voyage, you may well think he had friends enough. Nobody owned 
him before: everybody was now ready to do him a kindness. And 
everybody who reads this. will be strengthened to do right, come what 
will, by the noble conduct of this dear child.—The True Citizen. 
ea 

* EpucATIONAL SERVICE ReForM” was the subject of a recent lec- 
ture given by Samuel Elliot in the Lowell institute at Boston. In it 
he condemned the practice of giving to incompetent teachers the 
charge of the elementary branches. ‘“ No part of the country,” he 
said, ‘seemed to recognize the necessity for employing the best teach- 
ers in this department, and that was'a great and general evil. It was 
no place for the inexperienced or unsettled beginner. The best course 
of training in the best public schools of this country, from the lowest 
to the highest grade known to us, is not an adequate preparation for 
the teacher's work,” He explained the qualities necessary to a good 
teacher as being, first, capacity in acquiring knowledge; next, for ac- 
quiring that knowledge so that it can be imparted to others; and, 
next, in the cultivatiou of these faculties, chiefly of thought and of 
expression, which help their possessor, whatever he or she may know. 
and, lastly, such experience, such modes and practice of managing 
children, such governing or disciplining of them, as will enable the 
teacher to impart his knowledge with the least possible friction and 
the least possible waste"of his or her power. This is the upshot of 
all the teacher's work. The art of teaching was in character. The 
art depended on the learning and ideals of the person teaching, and 
these were not the fruit of any technical training. 

since ac 

OvERWORKED TEACHERS.—While our system of public schools may 
weigh too heavily, as it often does, upon the scholar, it makes de- 
mands upon the teacher which press with crushing weight upon his 
vitality, and come at last to take possession of the man or woman 
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with an almost overpowering presence. There is no grade of school 
which can be said to be free from these over-exactions. Primary 
teachers, grammar school, high school, college professors, are all more 
or less the victims of this overplus of labor and anxiety and _profes- 
sional wear and tear. Whoever invented written examinations for 
schools, weekly, monthly, quarterly, annually, was surely never the 
teacher's friend; and we hear a long-drawn sigh, as it were, coming 
up from the teachers of the land as they lay aside the last paper, as 
we do this, near the small hours of the night, and then, like Paul in 
the storm, cast out for anchors and wish for the day.—N. E. Journal 
of Education. 
r So eS ee - 

Tue Revative LENGTH OF SERVICE OF MEN AND WoMEN TeEAcH- 
ers.—Mr. T. W. Higginson writes in the Journal of Education to 
refute the imputation of women teachers that their service is of a 
briefer period than the average of men, and that they oftener enter 
the profession as a temporary make-shift. ‘I have had no leisure,” 
he says, “ though I have tried to find it, to carry tnis investigation, 
further than my own residence, but of the permanent teachers em- 
ployed by the city of Newport, for 1875-6, the 35 women have had a 
collective term of service in this city of 282 years, giving an average 
of 8.06 years, and the men, now six in number, show a collective ser- 
vice of 25 years, and an average of 4.23 years. Until other statistics 
are collected to refute these, [ shall continue to suspect that much of 
the complaint against women teachers, on this score, is mere guess- 
work.” 

saccdesceiaanmiad idapinis 

Tue Socratic Metnop or Treacuine.—By skillful questioning 
the pupil is led to discover truth, and trained to think. Subjects are 
developed from the standpoint of the learner. The teacher stimulates 
and directs, but never crams. Pupils are encouraged to present their 
own thoughts. Ifcorrect the teacher deepens and widens these views 
by suggestive illustrations. If incorrect the absurdity is shown by 
leading the pupil to discover the legitimate consequences. Thus the 
burden of thought and research is thrown upon the learner, who at 
every step, feels the joy of discovery and victory, and the conscious 
pleasure of assisting the teacher—Educational Journal. 
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INFLUENCE OF VALLEYS oN Heattu.—Mr. Alfred Haviland lately 
informed the London Social Science Association that many diseases 
were induced by the common tendency to place houses in the valieys 
instead of on the hill sides. He says that valleys do- not get a full 
share of fresh air. ‘The winds blow over not through them, and the 
atmosphere within their boundaries is comparatively stagnant. His 
observations are therefore opposed to the common belief that valleys 
ure especially channels for atmospheric movements; but his opinions 
are sustained by D. B. W. Richardson, who is good authority. The 
latter gentleman enumerated twenty-five or thirty diseases which he 
thought might be attributed to the propensity for valley homes. 
Among thei are croup, influenza, scrofula, rheumatism, fistula, cal- 
culus, and possibly some malformations. 








P ened 

Tue Poputar Dericrency in HistorrcAL KNowLepGE.— We, as 
the inhabitants of a republic, need to know more of history. Not 
only our own history, but the history of other nations: their rise and 
downfall, their births and deaths, so that from their mistakes, we may 
guard aginst our own dissolution. But here comes the difficulty. 
Histories do not lay stress enough on this point—the causes that 
brought the changes—the birth, the revolution, or the death. This 
matter or point should be continually prominent, continually held up 
to view, continually in sight. Then history would be worth more to 
us as a people exercising the right of suffrage. Will not some one 
undertake this work, with this idea in view, and provide something 
to educate us in the direction of light, of which we are greatly in 
need ?—School Journal. 


Ruskin’s IpeA or Wuat A Man Oveut to Know.—1, Where 
he is—that is to say, what sort of world he has got into; how large it 
is, what kind of creatures live in it, and how they do live; what it is 
made of, and what may be made of it. 2, Where he is going—that 
is to say, what chances and reports there are of any other world be- 
side this; what seems to be the nature of that other world; and 
whether for information respecting it, he had better consult the Bible 
the Koran or the council of Trent. 3, What he had best do under 
these circumstances—that is to say, what kind of faculties he posesses: 
what are the present state and wants of mankind; what is his place 
in society; and what are the readiest means in his power of obtaining 
happiness and imparting it to others. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


POWERS AND RIGHTS OF DISTRICTS. 

(). Can a district, at the same meeting, rescind votes passed, and that 
too after some have gone out? 

A. The meeting can rescind its previous action; it might be unfair 
to do so, after some have left. The remedy in that case would bea 
special meeting or an appeal. 

Q. After an informal ballot, can an election be consummated by ac- 
‘clamation ? 

A. This would not be illegal, if acquiesced in. 

(). The board purchased some books for the district before the an- 
nual meeting and the district voted that they be paid for; was this 
legal ? 

A. [t is an irregular mode of procedure, but if the district was satis- 
fied with the purchase, it could sanction it. 

(). Can a district borrow money to furnish and seat a school-honse? 

A. That may be done, under section 114. 

(). If a new district is set off August 25, does it draw a part of the 
state school money, last apportioned ? 

A. This money should by that time be in the hands of the treas- 
urer of the old district, and would be a part of the property of the 
district, a just share of the value of which is to be raised and paid 
over to the new one. The new district would not draw this part of the 
money at once. 

(), A new district was set off and the records of the old district were 
lost; and now there is a dispute whether the share of value of prop- 
erty due the new one has been paid over. How can it be settled? 

A. The officers should know; but if the matter cannot be deter- 
mined otherwise, the new district, especially if confident it has a 
claim, may proceed against the old one by mandamus, which will 
bring out the facts. 

THE DISTRICT CLERK. 

(). Is the out-going or in-coming clerk to make the report? 

A. It was of course intended that the out-going clerk should do it. 
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He is ordinarily in office till the last Monday in September, or later, 
and the report should be in the hands of the town clerk by the 10th. 
Even where the annual meeting is the last Monday in August, the 
out-going clerk should make the report. He can act as clerk for ten 
days. 

Q. A man was elected clerk by one majority; it now appears that 
one person who voted for him was not a legal voter? Can the man 
elected serve, or not? 

A. Prima facie, he is the legal clerk; it must be shown, in a legal 
investigation, that he is not entitled to the office, or he will continue 
to hold it, and his acts will be legal. 

Q). Is the clerk’s report, where there is a graded school, to be made 
earlier than in other cases? 

A. It need not be, for although the school closes earlier than in 
most other districts, the school year dves not close till August 31, 
in any district. 

THE BOARD—TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q. Can the board buy text-books if not authorized by the district? 
An agent has induced two of our board to buy. The treasurer refuses 
to pay the order. 

A. Certainly not; and agents who visit members of a board person- 
ally, to persuade them to buy, know very well that they are leading 
them to violate the law, and ought to know that they are comprom- 
ising the good name of the houses they represent. It is to be hoped 
that the “chart swindle” is not to be attempted in a new form. Your 
treasurer does quite right to refuse to pay the order, and the district 
should stand by him, unless they want the books. 

(). Is the consent of the whole board necessary to the adoption of a 
list of text-books ? 

A. The act of a majority would be legal, but unanimous consent 
would be better. 

Q. Can an out-going board, before annual meeting, contract for 
seats, repairs, ete? 

A. If the exigency of the case really really required it, it would be 
proper, but ordinarily it is best to await the action of the district ag 
to important expenditures, 

Q. Can the board rent a part of the school house which is unused ? 

A. No such power is given to it, or to the district. 
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FREE HIGH-SCHOOLS. 


Q. Can the principal of a free high-school have general charge of 
the other departments, in the same building? 

A. There is no reason why he may not; but that portion of his 
time which is spent on such work should be deducted in estimating 
the “cost of instruction” in the high-school. 

Q. Having established our high-school as a “free high-school,” can 
money previously voted for school purposes be used for the high- 
school ? 

A. This is admissable to the same extent to which it would have 
been used for a high-school, but you will not now need to use so 
much of it for that purpose. 

Q. Can both of the districts, in a city, establish a free high-school? 

A. They can, if the city “declines” to establish one. The city is a 
town, so far as this goes. (Revised Statutes, Chap. V, See. 20.) 

Q. Will each draw money ? 

A. Only its proportion of “500” dollars. (Free High-School Law 
Sec. 13.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(). Can the treasurer of the district be elected chairman of the an- 
nual meeting ? 

A. There is no legal obstacle, but it is not to be recommended. 

Q. Must a person own property in the district to be a voter therein? 

A. The law does not so prescribe. He must be a resident. 

Q. I was elected clerk, but have not been in the state a year; can I 
hold the office? 

A. As you are not an elector in the state, you cannot be legally 
elected. 

Q). I was elected clerk three years ago, in September, but one was 
elected at the annual meeting in August last; did my term then ex- 
pire? 

A. Yes, a “year” in the tenure of a district office, is not always a 
full calendar year; for instance, the time from the first meeting of a 
district to its first annual meeting is a year of office, and so in like 
manner the last year of your term was shortened a month. 

Q. When a town board declines to divide a scattered but weak dis- 
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trict, can it, instead thereof, order the building of a second school- 
house, to accommodate a remote part of the district ? 

A. The town board has nothing to do with building school-houses. 
It could recommend the course mentioned, that is all. 

Q. If a district meeting breaks up without adjournment and dis- 
perses, can part of the voters go back, reorganize, and do business 
legally ? 

A. Certainly not. If all went back it would do. 

(). Should a certificate be refused for habitual falsehood ? 

A. That is sufficient reason, but the evidence of the immorality 
should be clear. 

Q. How is a school graded ? 

A. At the opening of the term the teachers employed should ex- 
amine the pupils and classify them, placing a suitable number of 
classes in the lower grade, and the others in the higher. This should 
be done in the presence and with the sanction of the board. <A third, 
and fourth grade, ete., may be formed, when needed. A common 
mixed school, if properly classified, is im one sense graded, but in the 
technical sense of the term, a school is said to be graded when the 
different grades are in separate rooms, under separate teachers. 

Q. Between what ages precisely are children to be enumerated ? 

A. Those “over 4 and under 20.” As soon as a pupil reaches 20 he 
ceases to be under 20; and as soon reaches 4 he may be said to be over 
4. As there is ordinarily an increase of population, a larger number 
will be included in the enumeration who have not yet attended school 
than will be excluded who have attended—perhaps the past year. 

Q). Can a town clerk demand payment from certain districts of the 
town for which he has secured school money, otherwise lost by mis- 
take? 

A. He is not authorized to do so, nor the district to pay him. The 
people in each district thus benefited could make up a little compen- 
sation for him. A town clerk is entitled to $2.00 a day for services 
in behalf the town. 

Q. Can a teacher have a priyate examination who attended the pub- 
lic one? 

A. This might be proper—for instance if the teacher was seriously 
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ill at the public one and could not work well. But of course sham- 
ming should not be countenanced. 

Q. What is the standard for a certificate of the second grade? 

A. There is no recognized uniform standard. There can be none 
unless the questions are uniform for the state—that is, of a uniform 
grade of difficulty. When some central board or authority controis 
the whole matter, such uniformity can be established for all grades, 

Q. If Lam elected treasurer for a full term and neglect to file a 
bond in season, but am afterwards appointed, do I hold for the 3 
years or only tili the next election ? 

A. Only till another election. You lost your right to the office 
for the full term, by the neglect. 


~ =a ee 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 





A teacher whose graceful pen has furnished us in times past with some poetical con- 
tributions of merit, says in a letter written when about to leave the state: 

Having taken the JouRNAL from the inauguration of the present series to the pres- 
ent summer, I have had some opportuuity of judging its value, which I can assure you 
has been to me very great. The four years of that time which I taught wge I think 
successful, and that success was due in no small degree to careful perusal of the Jour- 
NAL. If I were teaching I could not do without it, and I fourd it both pleasant and 
profitable reading when not so engaged. Mrs. J.S. T. 


———_ + « e —— 


SoLUTION OF THE Ecc Question.—First, A sells 7 of his at the rate of 7 for 1 
cent, leaving 3 eggs; B sells 28 of his at the same rate, leaving 4 eggs; Csells 49 of his 
at_the same rate, leaving one egg. Second, each sells his remaining eggs at 3 cents 
apiece. A then would sell 10 eggs for 1+9 cents; B 30 eggs for 4+6 cents; and C 50 
eggs for 7+-3 cents, each receiving 10 cents. 

Solutions were furnished by G. H. Davey, Janesville, and another correspondent at 
Wilton, Monroe county. 

0 


QUESTIONS. 


What qualifications are required of the Supreme and Circuit Judges of the U. 8? 
Sextonville. JAMES B. Moony. 


Were the President of the U. S. to be impeached would he act as President during 
the impeachment trial? SUBSCRIBER. 


Lodi. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CO-EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


It is a discouraging fact that a truth once proved will often not stay proved. Just as 
we fancy we have put some important truth before the community and laboriously con- 
yinced everybody that it is a truth, up starts some one who boldly denies it, anda wide- 
spread doubt compels us again to go over the whole argument. It matters not how 
plain and even self-evident the truth is. A bold and apparently honest denial is all 
that is needed to awaken distrust in the minds of half the people. Were we to write 
an article against the idea of the earth’s sphericity, or to vigorously attack the utility 
of the multiplication table, we have not a shadow of doubt that we would make numer- 
ous converts. 

One of the best illustrations of this phase of human perversity that has lately come 
to our attention is found in the result of the recent publication of the report of the last 
University Board of Visitors. The report proclaims to the world that co-education in 
the University of Wisconsin is resulting disastrously to the health of the young ladies 
therein, and lo! it is caught up by every newspaper from Portland to Puget Sound and 
multitudinous pens and voices are declaring co-education a failure in the abstract and 
in the concrete. 

Now stop, listen and reflect, dear old, well-meaning, but excitable and unreasoning 
Public. What are the facts, the sober and unquestionable facts, lying like granite 
rocks beneath this little tornado that is so noisy among the dry leayes and branches 
above? 

(1.) Co-education is no longer a new thing, an experiment. It has been in success- 
fal operation in Oberlin College for more than 40 years, in Antioch College for 24 
years, in the University of Michigan for 10 or more years, and it now prevails in about 
100 of the colleges and universities of this country. To call co-edueation in the higher 
institutions any longer an experiment is an absurdity. To call it a failure is to disre- 
gard all testimony. Says the admirable Cyclopaedia of Education, recently published, 
in a temperately and carefully written article on the subject: ‘‘ Co-education in the 
higher institutions of learning has, during the last few years, been thoroughly tried in 
the United States, and the system has rapidly advanced, stimulated by the success 
which appears uniformly to haye attended the experiment.” 

(2.) As to the intellectual ability of young women to compete with young men in 
the higher studies, there is no longer entertained a doubt. Their equal if not superior 
ability is proved by the uniform testimony of college presidents and professors. Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of Oberlin, said in 1874: ‘‘ During my experience as professor— 
twenty-seven years in all—I have never observed any difference as to performance in 
recitation.” President Angell, of the University of Michigan, said the same year: 
‘We have not had the shghtest embarrassment from the reception of women. They 
have done their work admirably, and, apparently, with no peril to their health.’ 

President Magill, of Swarthmore-College, reperts for that institution a slight difference 
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ia scholarship in favor of the young women. Professor Carpenter, in the article pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, makes a similar report for our own University. 

(3.) Finally, as to the all-important matter of health. The statistics of Oberlin Col- 
lega, where identical co-education has been longest tried, appear to prove conclusively 
that the female graduates, as a class, suffered no injury in health from their college 
life. Up to the year 1873 these numbered 620. While the number of deaths among 
the alumni had been a little over 10 per cent., among the a/wmnw it had reached only 
9.67 per cent. President Angell, as already quoted, says of the young women in Mich- 
igan University that they have done their work ‘apparently with no peril to their 
health.”’ 

We have during the past four years had peculiar opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with many of the graduates and undergraduates of our own University. We have ob- 
served them during term time, on Commencement Day, and in several instances subse- 

«quently, when engaged in the work of teaching. Our observations have also been sup- 
plemented by considerable inquiry. We are prepared to express our belief that no 
evidence exists to show that the physiological results, to the young women, of co-edu- 

~eation in the University of Wisconsin, differ from those reported above. The female 

«graduates appear to be, as a class, in at least ordinary health. They show no signs of 
shaving suffered from their University life and work. Their own oral testimony, so far 
as we have received it, has in every case confirmed this. 

Moreover, the female students in the State University compare favorably in health 
with those in our State Normal Schools, where identical co-education is carried up 
though a four years’ course of coinsderable severity and where regents and official visit- 
ors have found no exceptional evidence of ill-health in the one sex. 

The fact is that the opportunity for examination enjoyed by the recent Board of Uni- 
versity visitors was so limited and its conclusions drawn from conditions so exceptional} 
that these are not entitled to oracular weight. The Board made buta single visit dur- 
ing the last week of the year. The excitement. anxiety, and extra labor of the time 
told more heavily upon the gitls than upon the boys. Of course the latter were physically 
more robust than the former. They entered the University so and naturally continued so. 
Hence they were physically better able to endure the special strains of Commencement 
week. Had the visitors appeared a month before they would have seen the students 
under normal conditions, and the evidences of ill-health among the girls would have 
been far less conspicuous. We venture the belief that no such a report as was made 
would have then been presented. Besides, the report was not the unanimous expression 
of the Board. Several members—and among them two very competent educational 
men—strongly dissented from the views and expressions of their medical associates, to 
whom the portion of the report under consideration is to be credited. 

We simply add two undisputed facts: (1.) During the experiment of co-education 
in the University, thus far, absences from recitations on account of sickness have been 
relatively less frequent with the girls than withthe boys.(2.) The present health 
of the alumne of the University compares favorably with that of their male class- 

mates. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


A few months ago (March) we printed in the JouRNAL, under the above title, an 
article translated from the French, and accompanied it with a commendatory editorial 
notice, expressing the hope that during the year we might be able to give further in- 
formation on the subject. We are pleased to notice that at the recent Social Science 
Convention at Saratoga, N. Y., in a valuable paper on “Savings Banks,” the subject o¢ 
teaching saving habits to the young in the public schools was prominently presented. 

After considerable further reflection we are disposed to reiterate our belief in the 
practicability and desirability of adding this new feature to our educational system. 
That it is practicable the experience of England, France, and Belgium already clearly 
proves. In the town of Ghent alone, out of 15,392 pupils, no less than 13 ,032 are de- 
positors in the Savings Bank, their aggregate deposits being $92,560, or an average of 
more than $7 each. In France more than 230,000 saving scholars are reported in 
3,200 schools. In Great Britain the system is popular and is constantly becoming 
more widely diffused and more useful, 

That it is desirable for a people to possess habits of thrift will be questioned by no 
one. That the taste for and habit of saving, as all other good habits, can be best cul- 
tivated in the young, is equally an educational axiom. We very much doubt if any 
other quality ranks higher among the elements that make up good citizenship than that 
known as “thrift.” The man who, for the sake of accumulating property, practices 
self denial and puts weekly or monthly into a savings bank his surplus earnings, is in 
general a good citizen. He may not be a scholar, he may even be illiterate, but he will 
pretty surely be industrious and law abiding. More useful as a citizen is the illiter- 
ate but thrifty accumulator than the thriftless prodigal who is well versed in the 
“three R’s.”’ 

In the mere arts of reading, writing, and numbering there is no such magical power 
to benefit the individual or the state as is generally imagined. They do not of them- 
selves guarantee good habits—the true basis of individual and national prosperity. They 
ought to be supplemented in school culture to a greater extent than at present, by sys- 
tematic instruction and discipline in what pertains to the conduct of good citizens— 
truthfulness, industry, temperance, frugality, courtesy, obedience, ete. 

Whatever tends to enlarge in this direction the present narrow and almost exclusively 
intellectual training of the schools is to be heartily welcomed by all good men. The 
establishment of school savings banks on some secure basis in state law and control, and 
the general cultivation thereby in the young of the virtue of frugality so largely defi_ 
cient among our people at present, should, we believe, have the fullest approval of edu- 
cational men. Our next issue will contain an extract from the excellent paper read at 


Saratoga and referred to above. 


> © ee — -.- 


A teacher in New York city, after careful examination, says school seats should be 
on the front edge, not more than one fourth of the height ot the occupant. 
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FAILURES TO PASS. 


Some time ago we spoke of the discrimination needed between scholarship and ability 
to teach. There are young persons whose natural gift for teaching is unusual, who suc- 
ceed well in schools of small advancement but whose scholarship is limited. They un- 
derstand well the ground they have gone over, and the intelligent superintendent gives 
them credit accordingly, and without misgivings grants them a limited certificate or 
one of low grade, feeling quite sure that they will advance, and not only come up to the 
mark, but pass on to higher grades, if they continue in the work. 

There is another class of teachers whose scholarship is not only defective but almost 
hopeless. They manage perhaps to get certificates under careless or inetlicient super- 
intendents, and with some knack at keeping school, and keeping their deficiencies out 
of sight, they go along until a change of residence or a change of superintendent brings 
their scholarship to a sharp test. The consequence is, first a sudden collapse; second, 
great indignation; third in some instances, if discretion does not get the better of their 
anger, an appeal to the State Superintendent. This is usually attempted in an irregu- 
lar way without any notice to the County Superintendent. Ifthe State Superintendent 
good-naturedly points out to them their erroneous mode of procedure to obtain redress 
for a supposed grievance but allows them to sit down and write out answers to average 
questions on a few branches, as a test of the reality of their grievance, the result almost 
uniformily is that not only limited but most defective scholarship is bre. zht to light. 
We remember scarcely a case in ten years, where an appeal has been taken suc" 
cessfully unless it was where the refusal of a certificate was upon other grounds than 
want of scholarship—the result perhaps of personal feeling; and this seldom happens. 

Unfortunately, however, we haye had « number of superintendents who not only let 
down the bars, but virtually took them away; so that examinations were almost a farce. 
This not only let in the incompetent and largely displaced the competent, but it took 
away that healthful stimulus to improvement which is sure to attend the efforts of a 
faithful and intelligent superintendent to raise and to keep up the standard in his county. 
And when such a superintendent has succeeded an easy-going, inefficient one, great has 
been the outcry from scores of would-be-teachers whose slender attainments long ago 
fossilized in a milky state, and have only grown stale by lapse of time. Of course good 
superintendents, like other men, make mistakes, and they may not always temper their 
wholesome zeal with quite enough of discretion or of mercy; but to a large extent, the 
outburst of complaints of harshness, of favoritism, of personal dislike, ete., as well as 
an occasional appeal to a higher power, indicates that a wholesome and much needed 
reform is going on in the quarter from whence the compiaints come forth. 

On the whole, the examinining and superyising as well as the teaching force of the 
state is improving, and we look for an advance in this respect. in the changes that may * 
result from the approaching election of county superintendents. It is earnestly to be 
hoped not only that all the good ones will be retained, but several added to their num 


ber. 
— mm 


We expect to have the Programme for the Semi-Annual meeting of the Assoc 


for next month's issue. 
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READING FOR TEACHERS. 


[ The following circular has been distributed at Institutes, but many readers of the 
JOURNAL have doubtless not seen it.—Ebs. ] 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Mapison, August 25, 1877. 

In preparing the following list of books for teachers’ libraries, reference was had (1) 
to the standard character of authors and volumes; (2) to a proper representation of the 
different departments of literature; (3) to convenience and economy in the size of the 
volumes. ? 

It is believed that not a single trashy volume is included; not one 1ikely to be, or to 
be considered, less valuable ten or twenty years hence than now. 

It was very difficult to determine what should be included or excluded under the dif- 
ferent divisions, History, Biography, ete. If the representation is not the best that 
could have been made, the persons and subjects involve considerable variety, and are 
certainly worthy of introduction into any library. 

In the convenient size and low price of the volumes, but little more could be desired. 
The historical works, especially, are marvels of cheapness, as Well as of excellence. 
The price of the Students’ Series is only one-half that indicated in the catalogue. This, 
however, is special rate to teachers. 

By the joint action of the teachers of a county, all the books of this list can easily be 
secured as a common teachers’ library. Such action has already been taken in a few 
counties. It is strongly advised, however, that every young teacher shouid secure as 
his own possession, at least the ten historical volumes, with Porter’s ‘“‘ Books and Reac- 
ing,’ and Putnam’s ‘The Best Reading.”’ With these constantly at hand, a good 
foundation of historical knowledge can be laid, at small cost of money and time. It is 
recommended that the historical works be read in the order given. 

Tn the other divisions no particular order or course of reading is suggested. Tastes 
differ so widely that it is better to allow each person to follow his own inclination. But 
let every one, in the beginning, decide what books will most interest or profit him, and, 
having arranged a course for himself steadfastly pursue it, devoting some portion of 
every day to its accomplishment. 

Moreover, let every teacher take and carefully read one of the metropolitan newspa- 
pers. The New York weekly 7ribune, and the New York weekly Evening Post are 
recommended. Send postal cards for sample copy of each, addressed to ‘‘ The Tribune,’? 
and ‘* The Evening Post,’ New York city. After noting the character and terms of 
each, subscribe for the one that appears the more interesting. 


HISTORY. 
The Student’s Ancient History of the East, H. & B............. yigadsteec ee 
The Student’s Greece, H. & B........ uses PPP POR eT eC er CL aed eee’ 1 00 
The Student’s Rome, H. & B........ 6. eee cee ee ee entice awe 1 00 
The Student’s Gibbon, H. & B.............. OE EEC E Er PE TE 1 00 
The Student’s France, H. & B....... cee eee ees Ditdwceineeudel axexe 1 00 
Green’s Short History of the English People, H. & B...... see Mame siete anes - 100 


Guizot’s History of Civilization, 1 vol......... CECE URC COLE Ca COL CE ROC +e. 2 50 
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Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles, H. & Bi... cece ee eee eee ME CY eT TROL 1 00 
ACORIB Oma OR IS VAN A Oise o6 0 20'86s 6010 ooo seein oy be wleslo cardinal eelea dps 1 00 
TeRIN S CODGUEAL OL GRAHAGA, Ec. 5.0.0 oa: 6:6:0 0/0) si9cecbinres ye einida. 6 0'9;s op oiecerie se 2 25 
Goldwin Smith’s Lectures on the Study of History, H & B...............06. 1 75 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LEMEVCE Stel UES CV Per-Pa py 6 ne Pa et) Oe er $2 00 
PVROMONN Matte SAUDI AEN 10° NS -5-0,0:9:0:4.9:0'6:6 010: 9,0 wi0b. 0 nies iarerg wasca adele bse eee 1 00 
Jameson’s Female Sovereigns, PAS RAG IIB cl dies be sie. ope aie eleeeaialeisiore oleae 1 50 
Wiaphios’ Allred the Great, Oy saic.ais:ecec0i0 0:0: 6.0.0:e%s oo iearecewors) cele eibieee ool orei ore Dare 1 25 
Macaulav’s Frederic the Great, H. & H............cc cc eeecccececeeececees 75 
Barrow’ Life of Peter the Great, H. & By... ... 6... cece eee cece teen eee 75 
(saskell’s Lafeof Charlotte Bronte... .iscicciescccee siee'sisiow bins. icswbieaied viseiceee 1 25 
VATE BUAIO OL POUNCE TNGOEY 6, los. 65510) 4) 0k prs,9:0.6.'sisi0 0 ai004v.001e v-wreiai ole Saleieiaes 1 50 
Autobiography of Benjamin F ranklin, RED oversee KaGrsie/hto'eis 5 Rareereurens 1 50 
Bunseie ise of Wathen, Tae EE. ccc as sek wicce nese veces is veleeesoe eevee 75 
Macaulay’s William Pitt, H. “S PEERI csc tess aveya-coran 25 -huebiisseasateca's/ ax slarcouslslo: erengrneraes 75 
Trollope’s Columbus, H. | te ENON si aca havens’ otelar axovozarscaeinies tree: saste 75 
Liddell’s Julius Cresar, 1 oC a.! C [Re ee are aPC ea aA oT ar rere ry aA 75 
Parton’s Life of Horace Greeley, 0. .. ...ccecscccccccreccccscescnscscccs 2 00 
Smiles’ Life of George Stevenson, PR NGS oe. ceca's sors igterwisctreisit we casera aa ess 1 50 
PS TIRNECHS eRSENUE PRTRGI NDS ORNs CODES hao avs acces cbc cin ones ciareisiayers-9 &-¥.9 oie /elersiGiai eres sit oheralerslete 1 50 
Smith’s Mohammed and Mohammedanism, H. & B.... 2.0... eee cece ee eae 1 50 
Hugh Miller’s My Schools and Schoolmasters............0005 0 ceveeeeeeeee 
FICTION. 


Scort’s Novets,—Ivanhoe, Talisman, Old Mortality, Waverly, Pirate, Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, Guy Mannering, Antiquary. 

BuLwer’s Nove.s.—Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, Last of the Barons. 

Dickens’ Noveis.—Oliver Twist. David Copperfield, Pickwick. 

George Eliot’s Adam Bede, Daniel Deronda, Romola. 

Charlotie Bronte’s Jane Eyre. 

Miss Muloch’s John Halifax. 

Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables. 

Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 

Cooper’ s Leather Stocking Tales. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Shaw’s English Literature, S. 


Trench’s English Past and Present, S. A. & Co.....c cee cece eee ee eee eens $1 50 
MSATCICUS FAMIIIAT QUOLALIONG +:0:s: 9:6.4:6. 0 6.626 0::e%0:0:0. 0'01614.016:5: 6:09:86 else 8 oe-0:8%elw eeiels 3 00 
JUSS) SNE REWr Ta el eee een ee er men err 1 50 
Porter’s Books and Reading, S. A. & Co........cccccccescceccccceseccceses 2 00 


Essays.—Emerson, Macaulay, Lamb, De Quincey. 


SCIENCE. 


byellestndents Geology SE t60 Bs 35. ssiais s scis dsb we ware oWeeisreimne telson $1 00 
Orton’ s Comparative Zoology REN sgRSOMED. <atacocsieiisles ai ssdra abipiaye bre SreTO ENON a MSOs 1 50 
aA NNUS A SESSAN CIN ED ACS 51g she's 0 Soave 7618 %Gr0 01 Aransas 6:4 51,4 sravoreleDinie 6.6 aE Rottele'e SITNETS 3 00 
COMAE BEODEAD el OES 6 0016 tors:brainielaverersinie olan seniaraisieiheceisss yale mm nesinwle hee Seeliie 3 60 
Flammarion’s Atmosphere, H. & B..... oc csceccccsccsccvegecevecsceceee 3 60 
Winchell’s Sketches of Creation, H.& Bo... .. cc. ieee cece eee eee eeeee 1 50 
Perry’s Elements of Political Economy, A CO isis cre: ciate writ actos eseetan o's opie 2 50 


De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America .........cccecceeeceeeceeeeeueeees 
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Page’s Theory and Practice.............645 MERE COL EERE PEL EL CL OCC $1 25 
Wichersham’s School economy... ......0-ccceccces coccevecccvccetsecvense 1 50 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction.............cceccceccseccececceseere 1 50 
Life and Work of Pestalczzi, V. B. & Co........sccccccccccccccess sesvncces 1 20 
A Manual of Methods, V. B & Cok on. cc ncccccscwnccccccessensecssueeedietes 1 00 
Northeng s beachor's ASsIBANt..6c.c60ccc  chestciceewceencoeaveesauneees 12 
Quick’a Educational Reformers, C...........cccccsccccccrcescccccsccececs 2 00 
Pramerton’d: ENLENCCtUAE BMC. ccccck coved ccckewscdewrevsesmoecceesee des 2,00 
Piece Wei CUNEIC, De A, QhOOk c+. 6xcc sec cecdnvectedsdumcauncesesenqeses 1 00 
Pal erie. bi PRO (OO lis cc ccccouanecweneeh ccwnawenccesduacaceuseeeanes to 
Bautain’s Art of Extempore Speaking, S. A. © Cow. coe eee cece eee eee 1 50 


POETRY. 


sryant, Longfellow, Whittier. Lowell, Holmes, Tennyson. 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey—Bonn’s edition, translated by Pope. 2 vols., each 2 00 
Shakespeare— Rolfe’s Select Plays, H. & B., each 22... 0.60. ccc cece eee eee 50 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


For Books under this head, see Catalogues uf Harper & Brothers and Scribrer, 
Armstrong & Co. 


It is very desirable that teachers should not only have and read books, but that they 
should know where and how to obtain the best books. The names of the leading pub- 
lishers, and at least the peculiar types of books published by each, ought to be familiar 
to them. To this end it is advised that teachers obtain, preserve and study the descriptive 
lists of books published by the leading houses. These lists will be sent free by the 
publishers to any one, on application by postal card. The following houses include 
those already designated by initials: 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

H{. & B.—Harper & Brothers, New York—(or W.J. Button, 117 State St., Chicago. ) 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 

P.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

H. & H.—Hurd & Houghton, New York. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

S.—Sheldon & Co . New York. 

S. A. & Co.—Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. 

Maemillan & Co., New York. 

O.—J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass. 

C.—Robert Clarke and Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. B. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia. 

V. B. and Co.—Van Antwerp, Bragg and Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A love of books can be acquired only by those who find pleasure in using them; and 
hence, whoever would cultivate in himself or others this most desirable taste, should 
select, especially at first, such works as can be read with sustained and quickened atten- 
tion.—Dr. Potter. 


As concerns the quantity of what is to be read there is a sing!e rule—read much, but 
not many works.—Sir. W. Hamilton. 
EDWARD SEARING, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘A New LATIN READER, withExercises in Latin Composition. By ALBERT ITArKyeEss, 

Professor in Brown University. D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price $1.00. 

Dr. Harkness’ Grammar and other books in Latin are well known to be standard 
‘works, widely used. This book combines the reading and writing of the language. The 
‘study of Latin, to the extent of abillty to read it fluently is an admirable discipline and 
ca valuable acquisition, but we have grave doubts whether in this busy age, when so 
much else demands attention, it is wise to require the Latin student to do much in the 

way of composition. For those who sympathize with this view of the subject this book 
furnishes a shorier course. It dispenses with the “ Introductory Latin Book’ and pro: 
vides for the pupil, in a single volume, a sufficient companion to the Latin Grammar, 
Taken as a whole, the book is the most admirable thing of the kind we have seen. The 
ripe scholarship and sound judgment of the author can be relied upon, and the “ Sug- 
gestions to the Teacher’’ are of great value not only to the pupil but the inexperienced 


teachers. The book will meet a wide felt want: 


A GRAMMAR, Containing the Etymology and Syntax of the English Language. By 
Wm. Swryton, author of ‘ Language Series,’ ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The idea underlying this book, and it is a sound one, is that theory and practice 

should go together. It is the fitting complement of the author’s School Composition. 
If a boy or girl has not time for both, by all means let the ‘‘ composition *’ be attended 
to, for itis possible to learn to write passably well without knowing much of rules, but 
it is is far better to know the rules and reasons for what we do. Under a competent 
teacher who can catch aid carry out the author’s idea that the two should go hand in 
hand, there will be no difficulty. In all enlightened school circles the time has gone by 
when the dry bones of grammar are to be studied apart from the flesh and blood of the 
living language. The little book before us contains as much grammar as it is profitable 
to attempt in the common school. The two books, Composition and Grammar, may be 
had bound in one volume. We expect good results from this new departure. 


Goop Usr For A Dime. Orange Judd & Co., 215 Broadway, New York, make 
a special offer to send for this sum half (half price and postage) the number for Octo- 
ber Ist, of the American Agriculturalist. This number, besides over 50 engravings, 
contains a great amount of useful, practical, reliable, seasonable information, not only 
for the Farm and Garden, but for the Household, Children included. Most will get 
from it hints and suggestions worth ten or twenty times its cost. Better still, to send 
$1.60 and receive the paper post-paid from now to the end of 1878—that is, all of vol- 
ume 37, with the rest of this year free. (Two copies for $1.50 each). Nowhere else 
can one get so much really valuable, paying information for so little money—not three 
cents a week, a sum easily saved or produced extra, which the paper will be sure to 
help one todo. This Journal is prepared by practical men“and women, who know 
what they talk and write about from actual experience and large observation, and they 
can and do greatly aid cthers to profitable planning and working. Many single hints 
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and suggestions each abundantly repay a year’s cost. The fearless exposures of quack- 


ery and humbugs in every number, are invaluable, and have saved its readers and the 


country thousands of dollars. The departments for the household and children are pleas- 


ing and instructive. Every nnmber of the paper is beautifully illustrated. In short 


the American Agriculturatist is full of good things for every man, woman, and child in 


city, village, and country. 


Send $1.60 for 14 months, or at least send a Dime for the 


half-price specimen now offered, and see it for yourselves. 





NOTES. 





The impression has been extensively con- 
veyed tu teachers the past year, it seems, that 
on application they will be supplied with the 
school code. This is not practicable. No 
more copies are left on hand now than will be 
necessary to supply new districts, and districts 
which have failed to receive a copy, or have 
lost the one received. A teacher can always 
borrow of the clerk. 

It was the intention of the State Superintend- 
ent to make some changes in the statistical 
blanks sent this year to school officers. The 
necessity of an antecedent modification of the 
school law, however, escaped his attention dur- 
ing the last session of the legislature, and the 
blanks were necessarily again prepared in con- 
formity to the statute requirements. An ef- 
fort will doubtless be made at the next session 
to simplify these requirements in the interest 
of greater accuracy in essential points. 





Prof. J. D. Butler, the well known scholar, 
traveler, lecturer, and antiquarian, of Madison, 
has recently returned from what he calls a 
“seamper” over the state of Nebraska. He 
traveled therein many hundreds of miles by 
railway and carriage, and reports a marvelous 
progress made since his last visit a few years 
ago. Prof. Butler is in the lecture field again 
for the coming winter with such delectable 
themes as “Hash”: “French Fun, Faith, Fur 
and Falsehood in Wisconsin,” a lecture on the 
early history of the state; ‘Mosque of Omar’’; 
ete., ete. 





Prof. Harvey’s article on ‘“‘Ventilation” in 
the present number is worthy of attention. It 
indicates the idea which is embodied in the 
Ventilating apparatus he has invented and 
patented. We are disposed to think this ap- 
paratus is well worthy the attention of school 





boards as a cheap and apparently effective 
means of remedying one ef the worst evils of 
the school room. After a trial of nine months 
in 13 of the school rooms of Sheboygan, the 
Superintendent and the President of the Board 
of Education of that city testify that it “has 
given perfect satisfaction,” and unite in recom- 
mending it to all sch»ol boards interested in 
solving the problem of ventilation. We under- 
stand that Mr. Harvey is ma‘tiing arrange- 
ments for the extensive manufacture and in- 
troduction of the device, upon which he has 
taken out two patents. 





The Marshall (Dane Co.) Academy, lately 
re-opened under IF’. W. Denison, A. M., is gath- 
ering in pupils in goodly numbers. 





The “River Falls Institute,” after having 
been closed about two years, was re-opened, 
Sept. 25, 1877, and is to be conducted by M. E. 
Severance, A. B., as Prineipal. 





We learn that Big Foot Academy, (Walworth 
county), has commeneed work for the year 
with W. F. Place and wife in charge, attend- 
ance about 30 or 40; also that Sharon Academy 
in the same county, is in charge of a lady from 
the east. 





We have received a catalogue of the Janes- 
ville Classical Academy, located in Janesville, 
Wis.,and now in the third year of its very 
successful history. The school is under the 
mananagement of Prof. John P. Haire, A. M., 
an accomplished scholar, teacher and gentle- 
man, and is doing excellent work both in the 
line of college preparation and traiming for 
business life. We are informed that the third 
opens better than either of the preceding years 
—with fuller attendance and better promise. 
Two courses of study are presented—the Class 
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ical and the English—each extending over four 
years. We recognize in the Board of Trustees 
the names of the most substantial citizens of 
Janesville. Our acquaintance with Prof. Haire 
and with the advantages of Janesville, as an 
intelligent, healthful, moral and thrifty city, 
leads us to commend this school as worthy of 


patronage. We endorse the words of the eata. 
logue: “The West needs Acadamies of a high 


order, such as New England has at Andover, 
Exter, Quincy, and Easthampton.” Is the sue- 
cess of the recently established Academies at 
Racine and Janesville a sign of an Acadamie 
revival? 





We have received a copy of the Lansing Re- 
publican containing a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the State Teachers’ Institute held 
in Lansing, Mich., August 20th-25th, 1877, and 
referred to in our last issue. From this print- 
ed report, and also from a gentleman who was 
present, we learn that Prof. Robert Graham of 
this state, one of the four experts who were 
engaged as conductors from abroad, made a 
most excellent impression by the clear, terse, 
and happy way in which he presented his own 
exercises. We cannot forbear quoting a few 
sentences from the report, which says: ‘* Pho- 
nics, the next topic, was discussed by Prof. 
Graham. A good deal of amusement was cre- 
ated bv the professor repeating a short propo- 
sition, credited to Chas. Diekens, and then eall- 
ing upon several different members of the class 
to repeat it after him. As no one was able to 
do so, and as he declined to repeat it, a very 
important point was gained—curiosity was 
awakened, attention was secured. This led to 
the enunciation of three essentials, memory, 
attention, obedience. Prof. Graham’s exercis- 
es, while very entertaining and instructive, 
are exceedingly difficult to transcribe with 
a sufficient degree of accuracy to do him jus- 
tice.” : 

On Wednesday evening, says the report 
again, “ Prof. Graham delivered a very able 
discourse upon the subject of School Govern- 
ment, containing many valuable hints to teach- 
ers.” Then follows an outline of the address. 
On Thursday the Professor conducted an exer- 
cise in Reading which is described as ‘ta very 
valuable one to the class, the interest and en- 
thusiasm being very apparent.” 

It is clear from the printed record tbat Mr. 
Graham’s success was unmistakable, but a dis- 
interested spectator assures us that his work 
was the most practical and impressive of all 
presented, and that the Wisconsin institute 
system as explained by him was considered a 
model. 
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We are pained to record the death of Miss 
Mary A. Kina, for five years an honored 
teacher in the public schools of Beloit. The 
following tribute to her memory has been fur- 
nished for our pages: 

Obrruary.—Died in Beloit, Sept. 28, of ty- 
phoid fever, Miss Mary A. Kina, aged 22 years- 
Thus we chronicle the death of a faithful 
teacher. Miss King was born and educated in 
Beloit. Immediately after her graduation from 
the High School, five years ago, she entered 
upon her work as a teacher in a Primary De- 
partment of our public schools: at the time of 
her death, she was Principal of Grammar De- 
partment, No 1, which position she had held 
for nearly three years. From the commence- 
ment of her duties, until death closed her la- 
bors, she was a conscientious and successful 
worker, deeply loved by her pupils, and hon- 
ored by all with whom she was associated, 

Added to those qualities of mind and char- 
acter which ensure success as an instructor of 
others, Miss King possessed rare charms of 
manner and person, which fitted her to shine 
brilliantly in social life; and her grace, her wit 
and her power to please caused her society to 
be sought by young and old. In the depart- 
ment of literature, Miss King tad already 
achieved marked success. As a writer of both 
prose and poetery, she had become favorably 
known, and her writings had secured for her 
substantial reward. In the church where from 
childhood, she had been a faithful worshiper, 
she was constant and untiring in all Christian 
duties. At home, she was the affectionate 
daughter and sister, by her cheerful presence 
and unselfish devotion lightening the sorrow 
which a mother’s death, two years before, had 
caused. She is missed everywhere, but her 
memory, like the memory of God’s faithful 
ones, is a blessing and help to those who are 
left behind. A star has vanished from our sky, 
but it shines with pure, unfading light in the 
far-off skies of Heaven. « M.E.H. 





Ata recent teachers’ examination in a cer- 
tain county in this state a lady who had held 
certificates for the past five years, bounded 
Wisconsin on the north by the North Sea, and 
said the Po was the longest river in Europe, 
Another old teacher being asked by the su- 
perintendent whether this country is a Demo- 
cracy, replied: “No. But it would have been 
if Mr. Tilden had been elected. Since Mr. 
Hayes was elected it isa Republic.” We are 
informed that these were not exceptional an- 
swers. 
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In a recent interview with Senator R. E. 
Davis, now candidate for Lieutenant Governor, 
we were convinced, from evidence presented— 
consisting partly of official papers on file in the 
office of the Secretary of State—that in the 
history of the ‘“T'ext-Book Conspiracy,” pub- 
lished in our April issue, injustice was done that 
gentleman in representing his connection with 
the famous Madison Printers’ Bill. Senator 
Davis assures us that the bill he introduced 
was nota “dead-head,” that it was a genuine 
pill providing for state uniformity, that he did 
not introduce and was not responsible for the 
“atwood Bill.” For fuller particulars of his 
real relations to the text book measure than 
wecan here give we refer to an article recently 
published in the Milwaukee Commercial Times 

We take peculiar pleasure in correcting the 
misapprehension which 1s to some extent pre- 
valent respecting Senator Davis’ educational 
attitude last winter, for the reason that to him 
the friends of education in the state had pre- 
viously been put under special obligations for 
his effective and well known aid in securing 
the High Shool law, the University endow- 
ment, the uniform school month, and other 
important and useful school legislation. 





Principal Sprague, of the Evansville High 
School has issued in behalf of the same an 
“Announcement” which has particularly pleas- 
edus. It sets forth clearly the relation of the 
High School to the country district schools and 
invites co-operation on the part of the latter: 
Among the other good things in the circular is 
the following, which we commend to the at- 
tention of other principals : 

“A set of examination questions, indicating 
thescholarship required for admission to the 
High School, will be submitted to the more ad- 
vanced scholars of each of the several schools 
inthis part of the county, at the close of the 
Winter term of school, and the results, giving 
thenumber examined in each school and the 
comparative standing of the schools, will be 
published.” 





Weare pleased to note the general prosperity 
of the schools in Beloit. The High School is 
full,alarger number of pupils from without 
the city than usual being in attendance, and 
anadditional teacher has become necessary; 
Miss Carrie Spooner, from Delavan, has been 
chosen to fill the position, Miss Sarah M. Bel- 
den and Miss Martha E. Hazard being the other 
teachers in addition to the principal Mr. W. 
H. Beach. Hiss Hazard succeeds Miss F, W. 
Lewis, resigned. Miss MeMindo is principal 
of the Advanced Grammar department. 





The institute season is nearly closed, doubt- 
less greatly to the joy of the hard worked con- 
ductors. The last revised list embraces be- 
tween Augnst 6th and Oct. 26th, 46 institutes 
in 45 different counties. About one half of 
them continued for two weeks, the others one 
week. Yhey have reached and more or less 
benefited a vast number of teachers. The 
work has been efficiently conducted. 


Of the Institute at Sturgeon Bay, Mr. C. M. 
Smith, principal of the school there says; “‘Al- 
though the attendance was small, only 30 mem- 
bers being enrolled, yet interest was unusually 
good, nor could it well be otherwise under the 
thorough and efficient management of the con- 
ductor Prof. Salisbury, who for the first time 
appeared before the teachers of Door county 
and by whom it is is earnestly -hoped that it 
may not be his last appearance at the “Door,” 
as all felt stronger and better prepared to enter 
the work of the coming year after receiving 
one week of his thorough culture in methods 
and discipline.”’ 





Supt. Chapman, of St. Croix county, says: 
“The Institute at this place the last week in 
August, under the supervision of Prof. Thayer, 
was a complete success. It is impossible to tell 
the amount of good, Prof. Thayer has done in 
his Institute work in this county. Those under 
his supervision have to work and think. Sixty- 
two life members were in attendance, and a 
large yet thorough amount of work was done. 

rd 

M. J. Smith, Superintendent of Racine Co.,. 
writes: ‘ We have just closed a very successful 
Institute at Rochester, conducted by Prof. A: 
Salisbury. About 70 teachers were present 
and a great deal of hard work has been done: 
Prof. Salisbury has reason to feel proud of the 
reputation he has left behind him in Racine 
county. He has done a work here the effects 
of. which be felt for years.” 





The secretary of the Trempealeau County 
Institute, who sends a good account of Prof. 
Thayer’s work withthe 81 members enrolled, 
suggests: 

“Would it not be advisable to supply each in- 
stitute conductor witha globe and tellurian 
to be used at institutes under their charge?” 

Doubtless the labors of institute conductors 
would be rendered more effective could they 
command the use of adequate apparatus. The 
difficulty would be its constant transportation. 
We must pass beyond these peripatetic normal 
schools in due time, and have more with a lo- 
eal habitation. 








We would callattention to Mr. Lane’s adver- 
tisements of New Text Books, published by D. 
Appleton & Co. We noticed the beautiful lit- 
tle history last month, We notice the Latin 
Reader this Month. 


In a note last month we mentioned that Har- 
pers’ School Geography had been introduced 
into the public schools of St. Louis. Mr. F.S 
Belden, agent for Cowperthwait & Co., desires 
us to say that this is a mistake; that a majority 
of a text-book committee recomended them, 
but that the board adopted the report of the 
minority and retained Warren’s. 





American books are esteemed more highly 
across the water now-a-days than they used to 
be. Alate number of Nature (London) in a 
highly favorable review of Jordan’s ** Manual 
of the Vertebrates of the United States’ says, 
‘‘a glance through it makes us feel how useful 
a similar one on the British ‘vertebrates would 
be to students and collectors.” 
this book in the June number. 


We noticed 


Agassiz was won't to say to his pupils, “de- 
scribe the specimen you are studying so that I 
ean identify it without seeing it and then I 
will tell you its name.”’ Some method by 
which this idea could be practically applied in 
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ordinary class-work, has long beena desidera. 
tum. Whipple’s ‘Analysis of Animals,” whieh 
Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have 
in press, appears to be intended to accomplish 
the same results. A ‘‘Key” to the character. 
istics of all the different grades of all kinds of 
animals, enables the student to make a com- 
plete description of any animal. The explan. 
ations are compact, clear and sufficient, and 
there will be blank pages for the written ex. 
ercises. 





A fact that we should like to have a good 
many very excellent people remember is this: 
School books in general, are the cheapest books 
in the market. They are as a rule, made of 
the best material as to paper, priating, and 
binding; and where maps and illustratiozs are 
used, as is almost universal at present, they 
are far superior to the same kind in miscellan- 
eous books. They are cheaper, too; the prices 
are from 25 to 33/3 per cent. lower than the 
best class of miscellaneous books that are con- 
stantly sold and bought without complaint. 
Another element in the cost of a good school 
book is the authorship, an expensive item, for 
it requires rare scholarship, experience and 
tact to produce it, and in this the laborer is 
surely worthy of his hire. School books are 
the cheapest product in the market.—E, 
Reporter. 











A Complete Library 


for the Lasses. 


THE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


OR 


Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and 
General Literature. 


The AMERICAN REPRINT of the 


Nintu Edition Revised, Enlarged, and Re- 


written. A faithful reproduction of the English edition—more convenient in form and 
at about half the price. To be completed in 21 volumes, Imperial 8vo., with many 


thousand engravings on steel and wood. 


This work—a complete library in itself—is the fruit of the immense labor of the 
best scholars of Great Britain and the Continent during the past century. This is the 


NINTH revision—and shows on every 


age the marks of thorough, accurate scholar- 


ship. In the judgment of all scholars it is incomparably the best Encyclopedia in the 
English language. No other presents such a list of world-renowned contributors, 1n- 
cluding the gre*t specialists in every department of learning. 

Five volume: now published. It is delivered to subscribers only to the complete work. 


JOHN P. HAIRE, A. M., 


Janesville, Wis., Agent in Wisconsin. 





